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breaking their promise of pardon, put the conspirators
to torture. Jaffier, scorned by Pierse as a traitor, wins
his forgiveness by giving him a merciful death and then
fcakes his own life. Otway so far bows to the taste for
sentiment as to make Belvidera die of grief, but this is
a minor blemish. Jaffeir is not the conventional hero,
but an innocent idealist admirably contrasted with
the disillusioned Pierse, and the whole play is at once
a plea for justice and a satire on humanity.

Otway was not content to arouse admiration and
pity alone. Side by side with the main theme, he showed
the depraved and senile affection of Antonio, probably
a caricature of the Earl of Shaftesbury, for the courtesan
Aquilina who despised him. This same feeling that
something more than love was needed is apparent in
Thomas Sotherne's Oroonoko. Here beside the story
of the ' noble savage/ who kills his wife to save her
from dishonour, is an episode, drawn straight from
Restoration comedy, in which two sisters disguise
themselves as men and set about acquiring husbands
in the most mercenary and unscrupulous manner.

The final stage was the relegation of the love element to
the second place. There is a love story in Addison's Cato
(1713), but it is incidental. The primary interest lies
in Cato's championship of Roman liberty against the
dictatorship of Caesar. Cato is a hero, but he is a moral
not a passionate one.

The truth is that heroic drama, ridiculed as early as
1671 by the Duke of Buckingham in The Rehearsal,
was founded on a false idea both of reality and of what
was tragic. Nicholas Rowe's Fair Penitent, for instance,
in which Lothario makes his appearance, fails to arouse
any deeper feeling than irritation, because it is impossible
to believe either in the heroine, whose seduction brings
about the tragedy, or in the lover who dies of grief.
It is a Shakespearean theme, but wholly lacking in tragic
inevitability. Although the situations are strong, the